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FIRST LESSONS. 



No. IL 



Beam 
View 
Youth 
Beauty 



Qa'GfssrLo 



Mindful 'SSQjcsrnp&rerr 
Watchful ^lSIi^jl^ 

Kindness ulL^iL 



The sun has risen and slieds his beams all around. 
Let us take a walk and view the beauty of the morn- 
ing. Think of your creator in the days of your 
youth and be mindful of his loving kindness to you 
and every creature he has made. Thank him for his 
watchful care over you when you go to sleep and 
when you w^ke. 
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Asleep tB^^^a'ajirtb 
Fisherman LSmLSif^ctrirdr 
Search Q^QfiS) 



Stretched Sili^eer^ 
Labour Sinuae^iL 

Fish lSot 



How grand is the view of the ocean. How it rolls 
its mighty waves; and how many of our comforts do 
we derive from it. While we are asleep on the land 
the fisherman on the ocean is in search of fish for 
our table; he is toihng for our comfort while we lie 
stretched on our beds heedless of his labours. 



Means 


QJlfioJ^Sa^ 


Deep 


^Lei£» 


Country 


Qfi&t}^ 


Tender 


^Q^&eiL 


Mankind 
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§)<S[iW)Ln 


Visit 


Gun-iLJUUirlr^ 


Distant 


^ITlh 
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fiSd—e'&^^f^io 


Manner 


Ul^G^lh 


Gam 


^fiOtUU^UQM 




6ues)ss — (ip€S>jD 




^^fied 




eSj5L£i 


Custom 


^i^<m<sih 


Convey 


Qsirfm(B(SLJir 


Sail 


utr£jQiSififi&^ 




Qfi& 


Bounty 


fitrinretrih 


Part 


UQ^ Sn^JPt 



By means of the sea we visit distant countries and 
gain a knowledge of the manners and customs of man- 



kind. The ships that sail on the ocean, convey to us 
many of the comforts of which we every day partake. 
How thankful then ought we to be to God for his 
bounty towards us as shewn in the great deep. Thus 
we behold in every part of God's works, his wisdom 
and tender care for us and for aU that he hath made. 



Strength 

Rejoice 

Armed 

Ghtter 

Smell 

Shouting 

Battle 

Paw 

Spear 

Trumpet 

Thunder 



Quedeor IGrasshop- fi^^&QeSi 






per 

Nostrils 

Aflfright 

Qjaiver 

Rage 

Terrible 

Valley 

Shield 

Captain 



istrQ 

uiuLlju(Biifi& 



Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth 
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in his strength; he goethon to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted, neither turn- 
eth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither beUev- 
eth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith a- 
mong the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 
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Busy 
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Prospect 
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Season 
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pid 


Able 
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Aged 
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Remain 
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Welcome 
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Mirth 
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Reapers 
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u^j^S^Q 




Qpeuif<s^ 



Produce 



iSsrQiuirs'earLL 



Infirm 
Close 






It is harvest time, and we now behold the busy 
reapers with smiling faces going to the fields to gather 
in the produce of the year. When they rest from 
their labours they rejoice in the prospect of laying up 
an abundant supply for the coming winter. In this 
season all hands are at work. The old and the young 
alike repair to the harvest field. While the young 
and able reap the com, those of more tender years with 
the aged and infirm glean what may remain on the field. 
At the close of the harvest the farmer gives what is 
called the harvest feast, when all are made welcome at 
bistable and with mirth conclude this" pleasant season. 
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Devour 


utL&fsQp^ 


Insect 
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Proclaim 
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Number 

However 

Form 

Summer 

Purpose 

Entrap 

Prey 

Remark 

Creator 
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Wing 
Noted 

Spider 

Web 

Thread 
Wait 
Wiles 
Worthy 

Whether 






QuBTiLCBilj^S' 
QistuuJiljutLu 

Qtuir&QfUt^ 



How pleasing, on a fine day in summer, to see the 
insects on the wing. Amongst this tribe liie flies are 
the most noted for their beauty and numbers. The 
spider, however, deserves our notice for the way in 
which it forms its web. This web the spider makes 
use of as a snare to entrap unwary flies, as they gam- 
bol about in the smnmer sun. How wisely it is for- 
med for the purpose, and how fine are the threads of 
which it is made: nor is the cimning manner in which 
this insect Ues in wait to devour its prey when they 
are taken in its wiles, less worthy of remark. How 



striking is the power of instinct as we behold it in all 
the tribes that live, whether large or small. AU pro- 
claim the wisdom and power of the great Creator. 
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Roar 

Lion 
Wild 

Lot 

Desert 

Victim 

Abode 

Earth 



8ib<s 
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How thankful should we be to God for having pla- 
ced us in a country where we need have no fear of wild 
beasts. Dreadful must be the lot of those that are 
doomed to traverse the desert, every moment in fear of 
falling a victim to the howling wolf or the fierce tiger. 
But thanks to the great Creator, that in his providence 
he has made these creatures to take up their abode in 
desert places where the foot of man seldom treads; and 
while tiie awful roar of the lion makes the desert ring 
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he alarms only the other wild beasts that dwell in these 
lonely parts of the earth. 



Maxim 


UL^Qu^irifi 


Return 


^(T^llL^fi&> 


Duty 


st^es)LCi 


Return ) 
thanks ) 


^^0'^^^^ 


Retain 


u^^iru^iriu€B)Qj 


fied 




^fieo 


Urgent 


^Ql&tUih 


Proper 


0m Qfi€G>p 


Healthy 


SrSlh 


Wealthy 






e'QjsQaJi}^ 



How, pleasant to rise early and behold the sun's 
morning beams and return thanks to God for his 
watchful care over us during the past night. He that 
rises late will not do a good day's work. He who lies 
in bed in the morning loses the best part of the day. 
The less a man sleeps the more he lives. This max- 
im should ever be retained in the minds of youth, for the 
proper use of time is an urgent duty. Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
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Spot LDjjr — L^direrfl 


Marked 


^esiL^ttJtrerrilu 


g)L»/n 




eSsreasruuL^L^ 


Peacock u^aSeo 


Figure 


^<3H 


Beyond ^ilji^pih 




^JL^Gtj 


Handsome ojt^eq 


Adorn 


^60lb£sfi^fi&) 


Feather §jp^ 


Fixpand 


^fi^fii) 


Erect SiSn-^^fii) 


Rainbow 


GJirmeS^^ 


SlQI^S^S 


Colour 


SpiL — Qi^ 


Splendour iSitsit^lL 




earth 



The attire of the peacock is gay and pretty beyond 
all other birds. His figure is tall and handsome. A 
light tuft of feathers adorns his head, and his tail which 
he erects and expands at pleasure, vies in splendour 
with the rainbow. It is very long, and the feathers 
have fringes marked in the middle with a spot of rich 
colours in the form of an eye. 



Neck 


SQ^^J! 


Scream 


^eopS) 


Glossed 


iBs^iQesr^ 




^ (^^ffljggO 


Degree 


ut^ 




^eoiliuffifljifi&) 


Agree 


^QjQjfi&) 




^fr€S)Qju9(Bfi&) 


Horror 


UUJ&&!rLO 


Breast 


iMirirui 


Deck 


^eoii&Si^fieo 


Plumage 


S)P(S 
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Gaudy 
Spring 
Usual 
Green 



ueirueiruLf 



Highest iSs&Ky^ajS-ii 

Inspire etQ^iljiS^CBfiS) 
Appear ^ir€asnltu(Bfi& 

The head, neck, and breast of this bird are green, 
glossed with gold. Thus as far as plumage goes, the 
peacock is in the highest degree pleasing; but his voice 
by no means agrees with his attire. His unpleasant 
scream inspires a kind of horror. His'gaudy plumage 
drops off every winter, and in the spring he again ap- 
pears decked in usual splendour. 



Goose 

Tame 
Hatch 
Toe 
Repast 



uQiuirfipS) ' 



Assist e.^ffi/^& 
Dainty jy^^^fl 
Swimming SH^fieo 
Down Qis^&SiuS)fi(Si 

Gander ^Ar^tr^jn. 



The goose is one of the most useful of our fowls. 
Its flesh forms one of our dainty repasts. It supplies us 
with soft down and the pen with which we write. A 
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tame goose sometimes lays twenty eggs, but the wild 
one seldom more than eight. The female hatches her 
eggs with great care, and the gander or male sometimes 
assists her in this duty. The feet of geese and of all 
water fowls are webbed, or have a kind of skin between 
the toes which assists them in swimming. The goose 
is a very long lived bird, some having been known to 
live a hundred years. 



Duck fitnTtr Rear QietrS-^fiS) 

Plenty y,3-ossrtl — Lflgjji 

Ducks are reared with greater ease than most other 
fowls, wanting only a plenty of water as they eat any 
thing that comes in their way. They eat grass, swal- 
low grain, devour insects, or any otiier kmd of food. 
The drake or male is larger than the duck or female, 
and has a curl of feathers on his rump. The head of 
the drake is of a fine green colour, his wings spangled, 
and the other parts of his body are marked with a rich 
display of colour. The flesh of the duck is very fine. 
Wild ducks abound in many parts of England. Some- 
times upwards of thirty thousand are sent to the Lon- 
don market in one season. 
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Spare eisbsiufn^tFu^ed 

' Provoke Q^iruQpcKB 
Discourage fiuSfiiueSeoru 

Scorn ^&(5Sifiudff&i 

Pick S®&^fieo 

Submission Si^iLui^fii) 
Constant iSSso^fi^ — §) 

eruQuiTQff 
Correct ^(^^^fieo 



Husband 
Honour 

Support 
Respect 

Train 
Wrath 
Obey 
Raven 

Eagle 
Grey 
Cherish 

Spoil 

Jest 

Forsake 



fiio 
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(srcsGrGssTU^ 



Qierrn'fifieo 



<ffLO 









Husbands, love your wives, and cherish them as 
your own flesh; and be not bitter againBt them. Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as it is fit 
in the Lord. Respect them, and be constant in your 
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love. Parents, train up your children in the way they 
should go, and when they are old they will not depart 
from it. Correct your child and he will give you rest. 
He that spareth the rod spoileth the child. But fathers 
provoke not your children to wrath, lest they be dis- 
couraged. Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and scometh to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out and the young 
eagles shall eat it. Hear the words of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother. Honour their grey 
hairs, and support them in their old age. 



Togedier ^l/l. 

Forbear Quirjpi^fied 

Singleness fi&S\€Siu^ 

Peace ^'u^tr^ireanh 

Shameful QeuiL^J^ 

Chide ^if^a^Qsir&r 



Servant G^BsOsirsTGor 
Master cr^iniresr 

Equal ^'Sioi&fi^ 

Respecter uiriruil ^u^ir 
of persons tut^utrfjsQp 



Q/6&* 



Eye service uirlres^ojisiu 



Brothers and sisters, live together in peace and love. 
Be ye kind and tender one to another; be united, and 
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by no means chide and fight; for it is a shameful thing. 
Masters, give mito your servants that which is just and 
equal and forbear threatening, knowing that you also 
have a master in heaven who is no respecter of per- 
sons. Servants, obey in all things your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, not with eye service as men pleas- 
ers, but in singleness of heart fearing God. 



Teachers 
Industry 



Fellow 






Instruction lji^Cjlj 



Religion Q^oiu^^ 

Closely 0/50 4/fl 

Practise ^uiSoJir^iIi 

Dihgently €rjpi€fjpiiliLjffij 

Science ^tr^^jru^ 

Scholar miri^JsseSr 
Neighbour ^tusooieir 



Teachers, in the fear of G©d, labour diligently to 
teach the best things in the best manner. Teach sci- 
ence, teach industry, teach rehgion. Scholars, respect 
and love your teachers; attend closely to instruction, 
retain what you learn, and practise that which is good. 
Neighbours and fellows, as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye the same to them, for this is the law 
and the prophets. 
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JPiastor Gur^st 

ViDage mc* — ®^*P 
Grave yard e^oiisirdBd 
Daughter uo«dr 

QQieJHLJu(B^ 

Confidence i^LbiSseiDs 



Blasted 
Destitute 

Exhibit 

Grave 
Offer 



Sob 
Shepherd 

Affected 
Orphan 

Devote 

Kiss 
Soothe 

Property 



orSsr 






It was on a pleasant summer^s evening that the 
aged pastor of one of the New England viUages took 
fajs usual walk, after spending the whole day in study. 
The sun had- already sunk in the west, and was pour- 
ing hb last rays into the golden sky as he entered 
the village grave yard. 

The good man was pressing beneath hisjte^^^Kng 
steps the sod which covered many of his^J^ved pa- 
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rishioners vihea he came to the spot where lay hib wile 
and three beautifiil dai^hters, whose loveliness like 
the op^ung flower, was blasted^ ere it was fully ex- 
hibited. 

The pastor leaned on his staflT and bent over these 
graves and was just marking out the spot by their 
side, where he hoped shortly to lie in peace, when he 
was startled by the sobs of a child. He turned, and at 
a little distance beheld a lovely little white headed boy 
who was. kneeling and sobbing over the grave of his 
father whose remains had been lately deposited beneath. 
With a willing heart the good man approached the 
child of his friend, and with an angeFs tenderness 
he raised and kissed this orphan lamb of his flock, 
whose face was pale and languid through grief, and 
whose bright blue eyes were swollen by weeping. 
He sat down beside him and pressed him to his bo- 
som. *'0, sir,'' said the child, •'^l am seeking for my 
father; he lies here in this grave. They teU me he 
will never again be my father. I fear that I have of- 
fended him and 1 want to ask him to forgive me mid 
to kiss me as he used to do. Of if he wouM once more 
be my fatk^ and smile upon me^ I wouM never again 
^>%nd him. But they say he is dead. Of 1/ would sit 
here muI ca^ aB night; I would never stop if my dear 
father v^^^d. come to me. But he will not come. A 
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few dajrs before they put kim in this grave he told me 
— 0\ I do remember — he told me be was goi&g 
to lea^e me> and I should never have a father any 
more; axid he stroked my hair with his i^ck hand, 
and told me, when he was buried in the gromid that 
I must be a good boy and bve God. O my father, 
my father!'* The feeling pastor pressed the hand of 
the sorrowii^ child within bis; soothed him into con- 
fidence, and then directed him to a Father who would 
never forsake him. "My dear little boy/* said 
he, " you have indeed k>st a tender father, but I will 
tell you of a Father who has promised never to forsake 
the poor orphan.** 

**But** says the child, "what is it to be an orphan?'* 

** It is to be left destitute of parents while we are 
yet children. '*^ 

**I think I understand, but what is a poor orphan?'* 

The old man was affected, but replied^ **it is a child 
who is left destitute of property as well as friends.** 

" O I wish,'* said the child in the simplicity of his 
heart, " I wish I was a poor orphan , then God would 
be my father.** 

The good minister wept, for he knew that the cfaUd^ 
with respect to property, would be fully satisfied, 

**I trust my dear child, that God will be your father* 
You know our lives are short, and our death certain«> 
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We should therefore devote our lives to God that we 
Hiay meet death i¥ith peace. I hope you will not on- 
fy be good and live so as to meet your father in heav* 
•en, but I hope your life will be spent in trying to do 
good to others* ' ' The clergyman took hold of the hand 
cf the child and. they knelt in prayer to. God on the 
grave. The petition was, that God would provide 
for the little orphan. It was now dark except what 
light was afforded by the bright twinkling of the stars. 
As they left the grave yard, the good shepherd directed 
the attention of his lamb to these wonderful works of 
Crod,. and. his heart beat with joy when he exclaimed, 
«< my Father made them all." 
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Become Jgi^fii^ 
Temperate ) ld^^ 

Region ) i^esoFUnrear 

Mixture «flOi!/(^ 



Destrac- ) ^i^^ 
tion 3 ffiinpth 

Continual g^i^tSt^r 



The wolf is found in almost every country of the 
temperate and cold regions of the globe. This ani- 
mal from the tip of die nose to the insertion of the 
tail is about two cubits and ^ long, and is about, one 
cubit and § high. His colour is a mixture of black 
brown and grey, and his hair is extremely rough and 
hard. He is naturally dull and cowardly; but wheft 
pressed by hunger, he ventures to attack sheep, dogs, 
women, children, and sometimes men; and when his 
necessities are very urgent, he faces certain destruc- 
tion; or becoming furious by continual agitations he 
ends his life in madness. The wolf is very much 
like a dog in appearance and if taken young he may 
be easily tamed. 



Monkey 

DroU 
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Expressive t,€f5>pici4sir 

rdiQp 

Dispute ^lir^uArj/u 
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fi& 
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Native tS/Mi9 — Qd'srS 

Curious jFfievLD 
Dominion M^^ea>s 



Molesrf; 



Absolute 



Robbery 



serrof 



There are many sorts of monkeys: they are very 
cunning creatures and very fond of mischief. They 
are also very apt to inutate what tiiey see done by 
persons about tihiem. Many droll tales are told of 
monkeys. In their native countries, it is highly 
amusing to see them springing about the trees after 
each other. They are very harmless and good natured 
except they are ill-treated or molested: in that case the 
screaming of hundreds or thousands of them together, 
expressive of their anger, is very curious. These an- 
imals, it is said, are absolute masters of every forest 
where they reside. Neither the tiger nor the lion 
himself wUl venture to dispute their dominion. Birds 
are driven from the forest by the continual robbery of 
their nests by monkeys. 
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Burrow 



Cottage 
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Snail 
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Fowler 



Partridge 

Rabbit 
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pQJSOt 



The fox has a fine bushy tail, and is something 
like the wolf but not so large. This animal has ever 
been famous for his cunning. He lives in a burrow 
which he digs at the edge of the wood within a short 
distance of scnne cottage; and if he be able to get into 
the yard, he steals ducks, geese, turkeys, c^ckens, 
lambs, &c« When he finds birds entangled in snares 
laid for them by the fowler, he very expertly takes 
them out. He also finds out bird's nests, seizes the set- 
ting partridge and the quail, catches young hares and 
riibbiits, and destroys a large quantity of game Noth- 
iD^ that ^n be e^en seems to come amiss, for when 
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pressed by hunger be will prey on rats, mice, serpents, 
toads, lizards, insects, and even vegetables. 
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The porcupine inhabits Asia and Africa, and 
though so formidable in its appearance is a very harm^ 
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less animal. It is about two feet long, and its body 
is covered with quills, which are from t^i to fourteen 
inches long, sharp pointed and thickest in the middle, 
and these are variegated with black and white rings* 
In their usual state they incline backwards, but when 
the animal is irritated, they rise and stand upright. 
When the porcupine is roused to self-defence even the 
lion dares not assail him. He kills serpents by form- 
ing himself into a ball, and then rolling his quills over 
them. It is supposed by some that tibe quills have a 
poisonous quality which renders it difficult to cure the 
wounds inflicted by them. 
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There are tiro varieties of the camel, one of which 
b called the dnmiedafy. The camel has two bun- 
ches or protuberances on the back; the dromedary 
only (me. The camel is a most useful animal on 
Hie sandy deserts of Africa and Asia. He can tra- 
vel fifty miles m a day, carry more than a thousand 
pounds weight, and pass several days widiout drink. 
He can also carry a supply of water in a kind of sack 
in his stomadi* 
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The elephant is the largest of all land animak, aUd 
is the most intelligent. In shape ha resembles the 
hog. He has two large tusks and a proboscis or 
trimk) which is a strong muscular tube which he can 
extend or contract, and with which he feeds himself. 
The elephant is nine or ten feet high; his body inclu- 
dmg the head is about twelve feet^ and his tail five. 
He bears gi^eat burdens and draws weights which six 
horses eaoBot move. He has courage, prudence, and 
coobess joined widi obedience. His voice is loud but 
not so alarming as the roar of the lion. 
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I Nature gi'^&Lf 



Destroy 






The lion is called the king of beasts. He is a na< 
tire of the hot climates of Asia and Africa. He is a 
fierce, rapacioils animal, that will leap upon a mai^ 
and tear him in pieces in a moment. His length is 
about eight feet including the tail, which is three feet 
or more long. The height of his back is three feet 
from the ground. His head is large, his nose thicki 
his mouth is armed with numerous and strong teetk» 
his eyes are fiery, quick^ and hollow; his shaggy mane 
is a great ornament to his thick neck and shoulders. 
The nature and quafities of the lion belong also to the 
lioness, except that she has no mane. Unless destroy- 
ed by force tiiey are supposed to live as long as men. 
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Contintte §S(5,&^ Notwitb- ) 

Sustenance^*— jg5^^«, standing \ «^^(y^^ 

ture U;^C8.^*,Descrip. rX..^, 
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A youth, who Ered ia fl»e rv^nn*«, j , 
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knowkdge of the anmials whieh inhalnt foreigs n^ 
gions, came to Manchester, to see an exhibitkm %A 
wild beasts. The size and figure of the elephant slrvck 
him ifith awe; and he viewed the rhinoceros with as- 
tonkhment. But his attention was soon withdrawn 
from these animals, and directed to another of the most 
elegant and beautiful form. He stood contemplating,, 
with silent admiration, the glossj smoothness of hit 
hair, the blackness and regularity of the streaks with 
which he was marked, the symmetry of his limbs; and 
above all, the placid sweetness of his countenance. 
^* What is the name of this lovely animal,'' said he, 
to the keeper, " which you have placed near one of 
the ugliest beasts in your collection; as if you meant 
to contrast beauty with deformity?'' " Beware, 
young man," replied the inteUigent keeper, **of being 
so easily captivated with the external appearance. Th« 
animal which you admire, is called a tiger; and not* 
vnthstanding the meekness of his looks, he is fierce 
and savage beyond all description. I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. 
But the other beast, which you despise, is in the high- 
est degree docile, ajQfectionate and useful. For the 
benefit of man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Ara- 
bia, where drink and pasture are seldom to be found; 
and will continue &ix or seven days widiocit ^uste^ 
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Mnce, yet still patient of labour. His hair ii rnanu-* 
factored into cbtbing; his flesh is deemed wholesome 
nourishment, and the milk of the female is much val- 
ued by the Arabs. The camel therefore, for such is 
the name given to this animal, is more worthy of your 
admiration than the tiger; notwithstanding the inel- 

rce of his make and the two bunches upon his back, 
mere external beauty is of httle estimation, and 
deformity when associated with amiable dispositions 
and useful qualities does not preclude our respect and 
approbation. We are often deceived by appearances. ' ' 
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Great God, and wilt thou condescend 
To be my father and my friend ? 
I a poor child, and thou so high. 
The Lord of earth, and air, and sky! 

Art thou my father? cimst thou bear 
To hear my poor imperfect prayer? 
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Or wilt thou listen to the praise 
That such a little child can raise ?^ 

Art thou my father? let roe be 

A meek obedient child to thee, . 

And try in word, and deed, and thought,, 

To serve and please thee as I ought. 

Art thou my father? I'll depend 
Upon the care of such a friend; 
And only wish to do and be 
Whatever seemeth good to thee. . 

Art thou my father? then at last, 
When all my days on earth are past, , 
Send down and take me in thy love 
To be thy, better child above. 
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When a lad an old gentleman took the trouble to 
teach me some little knowledge of the world. With 
this view, I remember he one day asked me, *' When 
is a man rich enough?'* I replied, when he has a 
thousand pounds. He said, ** No.*' — Two thou- 
sand? "No."— Ten thousand? "No.'*— Twenty 
thousand? "No." — "A hundred thousand?" which 
I thought WOUI4 settle the business; but he still con- 
tinued to say, " No." — I gave it up, and confessed 
1 could not tell, but begged he would inform me. 
He gravely said, "When he has a little more than he 
has; that is, never! If he acquires five, then ten, then 
twenty, then fifty, from that he would wish his riches 
could amount to a hundred thousand; and so on, till 
he had grasped the whole world; after which he would 
look about him like Alexander for other worlds to 
possess/* 
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Many a proof have I had of the truth of this old 

fentleman's remarks since he made them to me> and 
am happy to say I have discovered the reason. Pull 
enjoyment, — full satisfaction to the mind of man can 
only be found in possessing God with all his infinite 
perfections* It is only the Creator, not the creature 
that can satisfy. 
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Two little boys whose parents were so extremely 
poor as to be unable to procure them decent clothing, 
were supplied by the Sabbath School society and 
went to the Sunday school. On their first entrance, 
they could read and spell but yery imperfectly; but 
they made such rapid progress as soon to be able to 
read correctly in the Bible, and repeat many chapters 
of it. They grew very thoughtful, and. said much 
about their miserable condition as siimers and enemies 
to God. At home, they would steal away into some 
lonely spot, to converse about their souls, and pray 
to God to have mercy on them. At length, they both 
found pardon and peace, and were filled with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. Their father was a very 
wicked man; and they Yi^ere so deeply grieved at bis 
sinning against so holy and merciful a being as God 
that they determined to tell him of his dreadful situ- 
ation, and entreat him to flee to Jesus while he still 
bad an opportunity. {Continued.) 
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One day when they were sitting at dmner, they 
began to tell him about the astonishing love of God 
to sinners, — but he ordered them to be silent; and 
they went out and prayed earnestly that the Lord 
would have mercy on him. When they were both on 
their knees, their father discovered them, and softly 
approached to see what they were doing. He heard 
them repeat his name with great tenderness, and en- 
treat God to pardon his sins, and make him a good 
and righteous man. Their words made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, and he returned to his house 
greatly troubled about his immortal soul. When his 
little boys came in, he conversed much with them and 
anxiously inquired what he must do to be saved. 
"Pray to Jesus, dear father, '* replied the elder, 
overjoyed at the great change in his parent, he died for 
sinners, and he has promised to have mercy on 
all who will come unto him.'.' The father retired to 
a secret place where he remained several hours in deep 
and earnest prayer, but could find no relief for his 
awakened soul. He continued in great agony of loind 
for some time, till at length the Saviour's pardoning 
smile dispelled the dark clouds that had gathered 
about him, and he found great joy and consolation in 
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befieving. He immediately forsook his vicious prac- 
tices, engaged in a lucrative employment, and soon 
raised his family from poverty to a state of ease and 
respectability. He gave much to the Sabbath School 
society; for he said it had been the means of saving 
him from wretchedness in this world, and eternal mis- 
ery in the world to come. Great things are done in 
answer to prayer. 
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The Bible. 

This is a precious book indeed, 
Happy the child who loves to r^ad; 
'Tis God's own word, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 

It tells us how the world was made, 
And how good men the Lord obeyM; 
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There his commands are written tod 
To teach us what we ought to do. 

It bids us all from sin to fly, 
Because our souls can never die; 
It points td heaven where angels dwell. 
And warns us to escape from hell. 

But, what is more than all beside, 
The Bible tells us Jesus died — 
This is its best, its chief intent. 
To lead poor sinners to repent. 

Be thankful children that you may 
Read this good Bible everyday; 
^Tis God's own word, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 
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Mr. L. was one morning riding alone, when, dis- 
mounting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse got 
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loose and galloped off. He followed, calling him by 
his name, which stopt him at first, but on his approach 
)ie set off again. At -length a little boy in a neigh* 
boring field seeing the affair, ran across where the 
road made a turn, and getting before the horse, took 
him by the bridle, and held him till his owner came 
up. Mr. L. looked at the boy, and admired his cheer- 
ful ruddy countenance; ** Thank you, my good lad,*' 
said he, ** you have caught my horse very cleverly; 
what shall I give you for your trouble?'' {putting 
his hand in his pocket.) *' I want nothing," replied 
the boy civilly. 

Mr. L. Don't you? so much the better for you: 
few men would say as much. But pray, what were 
you doing in the field? 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the 
sheep that are feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment? 

Boy. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play? 

Boy. This is not hard work; it is almost as good 
as play. 

Mr. L. Who set you to work? 

Boy. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. What is his name? 

Boy. Thomas Hurdle. 
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Mr. L. And what is yours? 

Boy. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. Ho w old are you ? 

Boy. I shall he eight in June. 

Mr. L. How long have you heen out in this field 1 

Boy. Since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry? 

Boy. Yes, I shall eat my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six pence, now, what would you 
do with it? 

Boy. I don't know, I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings? 

Boy. Playthings! what are those? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles and tops. 

Boy. No, sir; but our Tom makes foot-balls to 
kick in cold weather; and I had a hoop, but it is broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else? 

Boy. No, I have hardly time for those. I always 
ride the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and 
run to the town on errands; and that is as good as 
play, you know. 

Mr. L. Well! but you would buy apples or sweet- 
meats at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

Boy. O! I can get apples at home; and as for sweet- 
meats, I don't mind them much, for my mother give* 
me a pie now and then, and that is as good. 
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Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks 1 

Boy. I have one — here it is — brother Tom gave 
'it to me. 

Mr. Li. Your shoes are full of holes; don't you 
want a better pair? 

Boy. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let water in. 

Boy. O! I don't care for that; they let it out again. 

Mr. Li. Your hat js torn too. 

Boy. I have a better at home, but I would rather 
have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains? 

Boy. If it rains hard, I get under the hedge till it 
is over. 

Mr. Li. What do you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home? 

Boy. I eat a turnip. 

Mr. Li. But if there are none? 

Boy. Then I do as well as I can; I work on and 
never think of it. 

Mr. Li. Are you not thirsty sometimes in this hot 
weather? 

Boy. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr, L. Well! my boy, you seem to want nothing 
at all, so I shall not give you money to make you 
want any thing. But were you ever at school? 
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Boy. No sir; but father says I shall go after harvesf; 

Mr. L. You will want books then? 

Boy. Yes, the boys hgtve a spelling book and a 
Testament. 

Mr. L, Well then, I will give you them — tell your 
daddy so, and that it is because I tliink you are a 
very good, contented, little boy. So now go to your 
sheep again. 

Boy. I will, sir; thank you. 

Mr. li. Good bye, Peter. 

Boy. Good bye, sir. 
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I should like to have each one of you read about 
little Susan. This little girl was much afraid of tell- 
ing a lie. When she was about six years old, she liv- 
ed with her aunt, who was very dear to her. In the 
month of March, her aunt went to New- York, and 
as the day was damp, she requested Susan to remain in 
the house, during her absence. Thisshe promised to do. 
When her aunt returned in the evening, Susan did 
not come to the door as usual to meet her, and she did 
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not see her until she retu'ed tathe room, when the chil3 
came towards her. But she looked very sad, and did rr , ^ 
not appear pleased as usual, to see her aunt after she 
returned home. She was asked "if she was ill/* 
She said, " No:'' but her httle lip quivered, and it 
was plain that something was the matter. But as she 
never tried to conceal any thing, her aunt did not 
press her further, being certain that she would soon 
return and tell her all. 

After tea she slipt out of the room, and went up- 
stairs with her cousin. Her aunt soon after went }ip 
also, and passing the door of the room, in which they 
were, she heard violent sobbing, and Susan's voice at 
times between the sobs, as in great distress. She 
went toward the door, and stopping to listen, heard 
her say^ *• Oh, cousin, I can have no peace till I con- 
fess all. Oh, I am so unhappy!'' — while her cousin 
was encouraging her to come and tell her aunt what 
had happened. 

She entered the room quite alarmed, and taking her 
by the hand, led her into another apartment, and said, 
** Susan, my love, if you have done wrong, tell me: — 
What have you done ? ' ' The poor child was so much 
agitated, that her aunt, although her confidence in bet* 
was very strong, almost feared to hear what was the 
jsAatter. 
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As soon as she could speak, she sobhed out, **Oh, 
I have been so wicked! I have offended God — I have 
disobeyed you, aunt — Christ does not love me/' 

Her aunt told her of the Lsimb of God, v^ho could 
wash' away her sin, however great, if she truly repen- 
ted of it, and begged her to tell what she had done 
assuring her of her own forgiveness, and the forgive- 
ness of her heavenly Father. She then said, '* 
aunt, I promised I would not go out of the house; and 
I did not go out until afternoon. But as I stood by 
the window, I saw my cousins jumping the rope. 
They beckoned to me to come, and I forgot what I 
had promised you, and ran out.. But soon as I had 
given one jump, I remembered, and ran back into the 
house. But I told a falsehood, I disobeyed you, I of- 
fended God. O aunt, will he forgive me?'' And it was 
not until her aunt had repeated several encouraging 
texts of Scripture, and prayed with her for forgive- 
ness, that she became easy. 



Bag 


^iri(g — ^u 


Peep 


wnLLfLiliLjwn- 




e»LD^ 




^fi& • 


Corn field 


fsfiZetr^edil 


Else 


\^CdKx> fi 


Fence 


Q^^ 




LXifijPtUhU6fu 


Row 


miiim^'S€s>ir 


. 


^n^^jp 
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Fright uojLh'fSSA 



^SSLD 



Drop 9SifieSi(Bi$& 



I will tell you a story 1 read of a little boy who 
was only eight years old. His father took a bag <ind 
went to a neighbor's cornfield one day to steal some of 
the ears of com. He took his little son with him. His 
father told him to hold the bag, while he looked if 
any one was near tb see him. After standing on the 
fence, and peeping- through all the rows of com, he 
went back to take the bag from the child, and began 
to pick the ears of com. "Father,'' said the little 
toy, **you forget to look some where else.'* The 
man dropt the bag in a fright, and said, "which way 
child?" thinking he had seen some person. "You 
forgot to look up to the sky, father, to see if God 
was looking at you." His father felt what the little 
boy said so much, that he left the com and went home 
and was never known to steal again. 



Hood 


^0eSfifi9sO 


Often 


^ip^dai^ 




^ifL 




ueOQp^p 


Shawl 


^ir€d6S>QJ 


Front 


(^sSr — QpsiM 




^/i/slfsui 




Qpfiuipui 


Knock 


^r (fi^Sr 


Minute 


eS^if.'^iFjbji! 


Comer 


^SO 




4fpjfiQQiinr 
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Gauze 


^&)eOn' 


Corpse 


(FSiLn 


Lift 


<sr(Bfifi(^ 


Touch 


OfitrQfi^ 


Shudder 


^(BsQ(Bfieo 


Cheek 


e^iljL^ 


Coffin 


e'euuOuiLifL 




,SOT6orm 


White 


OeucrrSsrr 


To-morrow fsa^eirs^ 


Cross 


(^Jfl<S(^ 


Moulder 


fi« L-(^^SU 




^p^mGSis^ 




^jpjpiuQufT 




sn'fi)QufreCir 




fiio 




fi&) 8^S)SiQJ 


Dust 


L^Q^^^^ioW 


Tremble 


l5(B(EJ^fiik 


Worm 


^^^^ — 


Tears 


&9SfSfesf^lir 


Sure 


f0<F^ttJUi 


Classmate 


^rulLL^(r(3m 




^fWiQ^eoires^LCi 



Mary Ellis was a little girl about six years of age. 
She was thoughtful and obedient, and therefore all 
her friends loved her. One morning her mother call- 
ed her, and told her to put on her hood and shawl. 
She then took her by the hand, and went with her 
to walk. They soon came to a small cottage, and 
Mrs. Ellis knocked at the door. An old woman 
opened the door, and asked them to go into a front 
room. In this room the windows were half shut, 
and at first they could hardly see what was there. 

In a few minutes Mary saw a table in one comer, 
and upon the table something like a box, covered with 
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wiite gauze. "O mama,'' said Mary, *^ What 
is that?" **You shall see for yourself, my dear,"', 
replied Mrs. Ellis. She then Med up the covering 
very softly, and Mary saw a little girl, lying in a cof- 
fin. Her eyes were closed, her face and lips were 
very white, and her hands were crossed on her breast. 
Mary trembled and said, *^ O my dear mama. Is she 
dead?' **Yes, niy love; but do you know who it is ! 
Mary looked again, and burst into tears, saying, ^4t 
is my classmate Sally." ** Yes," said her mother, 
*^ little Sally is dead. You have never seen a corpse 
before, and I have brought you here that you might 
learn something from it. Feel this dear little face." 
Mary touched the cheeks and drew back shuddering, 
^' Oh! how cold! how very cold!" said she. *' Yes, 
my dear child," said Mrs. EDis, '* this is death. You 
will never again see httle Sally in this world. She 
is gone, and this is only her body that is left. This 
body will be put under the ground to-morrow. What 
do you think will become of the soul?" 

Mary. I suppose Sally's soul is not dead. 

Mrs. EUis. No, certainly not; the soul cannot 
die; it is immortal: and God has taken it, it has re- 
turned to him. 

Mary. What will become of this dead body? 

Mrs. Ellis. After the body is put under ground it 
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will moulder away to dust and be the food of worms* 
But God will raise it up again at the last day. 

Mary. Oh! there I shall see Sally again! 

Mrs. Ellis. Yes, I hope we shall meet SaQy again, 
and if we are God^s people^ we shall all be happy in 
heaven* Remember my dear Mary, that you must 
die too* 

Mary* Yes, mama, I know that I must die; but 
it makes me feel very dreadful to think of it. 

Mrs. EUis. If you beheve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ you need not be afraid to think of death, for, 
when beUevers die, the Lord takes them to himself. 
The reason why people are *so much afraid of death, 
is because they are not sure that God is their father. 

Mary. If I were sure of going to heaven, I do 
not thiiik I should be afraid. 

Mrs. ElKs. True, and for this reason, I widi you 
to beheve in the Lord Jesus Christ. ' Than you may 
be sure of going to heaven. 



Hoiyday Ou(^fs&err I Rest tfl^^o) 

Directly fi.c.(?«er ^ Q^r^^u^ 



Whistle ^y^A 



Vexation ^daoistfi^ 
Reflection GH^Cilj 
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Toward i^fflruirm 
GwQsr 

Toy ^%acnuinL(Bi:j 

Qutr^fSr 
Charm LoiJ^g^^ 

Voluntary ^^^ 

Disturb (gipiljLjfieo 
Understand ^fifi& 

Bargain QusrQr^^pfiL 

Worth QujULnireorLn 

Qujpimc 
Polly Lf^fi(&erui 

Chagrin eSficanh 

Pleasure ^iQfiir^m 



Event mn-Hiuih 

Afterwards L9«8rLy 
Use u0OeSr 

Tempt u^GormfiaSn^^ 

Unnecessary(?/p«DQiiu^p 
Observe ^tr^sa^eo 

Ambitious erQiljLf 

Court favor Qo'ir^'fiujej 
Sacrifice uSaS^fieb 

Levee ^jrire'trQpfiS 

oj OufiGuJirm (Tji 

Liberty ^(B^^/d 
Attain Oujpifi& 
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Repose 


SltOTLJUirfijB 


Esteem u^^ilti^ 


Virtue 


^(Lfistl 


^esSe'ii 




^pil 


Benevolent ^usinrQ^eo^ 




0rSS'filh 


€'/)(^9saril^ 


Popularity 


QuUJ^'LjS^ 


Accumulate sa,iL(Bfi&> 




Sffi^ 


^iriL(Bfieo 


Political 


S)irir€'SirS\tuil 


^eSjifico 


Bustle 


^jgroi^ 


Laudable ^iuljl^ 




iFlifil^ 


LjSL^CjLJL^P 




^«D€Ffi/ 


d^ CD w9 ^tfQf 


Fellow citi 


[^fiA-^Tjrareir 


Fortune O^^Aculo 


zen 


B^L.^(^ifLUJir 


^^iLi^ih 




^sroj^ 


^^6orui 


Neglect 


uO'irQfieuiu 


Improve- > ^$uui 




esSt.SSJIIfieO 




^fflL€B>L^U0SISt 


Mere u^ir^i^jn^ 




SlSfiio 


^lLloit 


Affair 


airfiuju^ 


Gratification^fiil/L/ ®^lS 


w 


«Ai6oru> 


eLOJULj 


Ruin 


Qa(B;g^& 


Mistake (pLotr^tlQLjr 




^ifi^pfi) 


(^fieo 


Miser 


^QediriS 


Instead u^A-^ 




e.^;9^«8r 


• 
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Sensual 



Provide 



am 



Debt . 4B L^€ir 

To contract ^i-^Au(B 

debt 
Career 






lLl 



o 



Prison 



Dear 



Conceive 



Furniture fiiL(B(y^iL(B 

Equipage Geireou^ 
Contract Qutr(i^ii^fi&> 

When I was a child about seven years of age, my 
friends on a holyday filled my pocket with halfpence, 
I went directly towards a shop where toys were sold 
for children ; and being charmed with the sound of a 
whistle in the hands of another boy, that I met by the 
way, I voluntarily offered him all my money for it. 
I came home, and went whistling about the house, 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain 1 had made, told me I had giv> 
en four times as much for it as it was worth. This 



f3l 
QifredQf 

LLifilUeO 
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put me in mind of what good things I might have 
bought with the rest of the money; and they laughed 
at me so much for my folly that I cried with vexation. 
My reflections on the subject gave me more chagrin 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This little event, however, was afterwards of use 
to me, the impression continuing on my mind: so that 
often, when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, do not give too much for 
the whistle; and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favor, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to at- 
tain it, I said to myself. This man gives too much 
for his whistle. 

When I saw another, fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect; He 
pays, indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable hving, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
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wealth; poor man! said I, you indeed pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of mind, or of fortune, to mere 
sensual gratification; Mistaken man! said I, you are 
providing pain, instead of pleasure; you give too much 
for your whistle. 

If I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipage, all above his fortune, for which he contract- 
ed debts, and ended his career in prison; Alas! said 
I, he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

In short, I conceived that a great part of the mis- 
eries of mankind, are brought upon them by the false 
estimate they make of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whistles. 



Whence crflyfl0f§^ 

Mortality ett-^if^iSiL^u^ 
Leaf f>aR)-^a9>F£i 



Rose 



Weep 



Die 

Stalk 
Grace 

Vanish 
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Scatter 


^f^jpsf^e^ 


Sport 


eFi^lUtt(Bfi&) 


Stately 


Spuuj 


Sunshine 


Qq]uS&) 




^^LSiTLOL^ 


Dart 


LJjD^fi@0 


Branch 


QsitULj 




uirJjfi^ 


Verdure 


uSpQ^esr^ 


Stream 


BQirmLL^LD 




Q^Q^GSiUh 


Purple 


^0GstsrL^SaJ 


Bough 


fiesiy^^Qietr 




^H 


Spread 


UL^Q^lS&) 


Emerald 


u^nefii^ 




utr^fieo 


Motion 


sf/CB)<F€l/ 




eS^^fiS> 




O^60€l/ 


Shadow 


(SIl^& 


Glance 


«6D0r(?(^f— ^J 


Pillar 


^Ar 




LJtrS-fifi&) 


Crooked 


Qihstroi 


Brush 


jpesiL^^peo 


Fang 


Qji8irfi!3fit}s 




ffk.f°.Lf,^fi&r 


Nip 


S^(^fi& 




(^fieo 




eL^n-;ifi& 


Pool 


in(B — gw/ii 


Wind 

• 


fStr^jpi 


Breeze 


^trpjpi 


Axe 


QaiTL^ir^ 




§)(3fnwetrjDj[fi 


Tjop 


fifi^fieo 


Swallow 


c^06fl^(50<aS 




^L^^fieS 


Pike 


^^uSesr 


Decay 


Seofifieo 


Seize 


iSt^fifiiu 




(Sip^fi& 




SQjn-fi&) 
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Multitude 



Pride 
Glow 
Activity 

Bare 



QpiufiS * 



Excellent ^^^u^ii 



IS05r€O>L^ 



Stiff 



Bare gtowndQ^JS^SeOiL 
Breath ^oiir^oi 



Child of mortality, whence comest thou? why is 
thy countenance sad, and why are thy eyes red with 
weeping? — I have seen the rose in its beauty; it 
spread its leaves to the morning sun. I returned; it 
was dying upon its stalk, the grace of the form of it 
>vas gone; its loveliness was vanished away; its leaves 
were scattered on the ground, and no one gathered 
them again. 

A stately tree grew on the plain, its branches were 
covered with verdure; its boughs spread wide and made 
a goodly shadow: the trunk was like a strong pillar; 
the roots were like crooked fangs. I returned; the 
verdure was nipt by the east wind, the branches were 
lopt away by the axe; the worm had {made its way 
into the trunk, and the heart thereof was decayed; it 
mouldered away, and fell to the ground. 
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I have seen the insects sporting in the sunshine, and 
darting along the streams; their wings gUttered with 
gold and purple; their bodies shone like tiie green em- 
erald; they were more numerous than I could count; 
their motions were quicker than my eye could glance. 
I returned: they were brushed into the pool; they 
were perishing with the evening breeze; the swaUow 
had devoured them; the pike had seized them; there 
were none found of so great a multitude* 

I have seen a man in the pride of his strength; his 
cheeks glowed with beauty; his limbs were fuD of ac- 
tivity; he leaped; he walked; he ran; he rejoiced in 
that he was more exceUent than those. I returned; he 
lay stiflF and cold on the bare ground; his feet could 
no longer move, nor his hands stretch themselves out; 
his life was departed from him ; and the breath out of 
his nostrils. Therefore do I weep because death is in 
the world; the spoiler is among the works of God: 
all that is made must be destroyed: all that is bom 
must die; let me alone, for I must weep. 



^•V^a 
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tfords whichuniformly require certain Prepogitions to follow them^ 



Abhorence n^Qsrtr^ih-Q^jpi 

Abstain ^egrmpe^iL^^so 

Accompaniedfi.il ieo^p 

Averse ^(^9U(f^uLj»QQjjp,iji^ 

Bestow @^a>-jy(2>(25A«) 

Comparable u-mn^i^/sfis^^ 
Compliance g)«Brtf«Lo-<'iiLo^£i 
Consonant g)«o^ei/ 
Conversant ssiLi-.tr tLi^ih 

Disapprove Q^i^^jf^-LLtBrs 
Disregard .^ 



Accuse 

Acquit 

Adapt 

Agreeable 

Approve 



Dependent 

Different 

Diminution 



Dissent « ^Lauifiujrrfi(^fi 

Diverse QojfijpfeaLn 

£xamination Qs^fr^^m-^ffn-iu 

Free SBHEe)-^mQuj^ 

Independent ^»reSil.L-u^ 

Insist UBL€arfifFQs'n'eO^ 

Alarry ^B^frsu^uekrenred 

Objection /f«»L_ — l5^(5 
Obligate si^eaiiiUuCS'jg^^ 
Observance ^^(rsrui-^Qp&Dp 

tji €w (^ *» /r uj ^ a) 

Resemblance ^uufsa-'^wsoiLM 



Oppose 

Prejudice 
Profit 

Reconcile 

Replete 



Resolve 
Restore 
Swerve 



B2 



Abhorence of 
Abstain from 
Accompanied by 
Accuse of 
Acquit of 
Adapt to 
Agreeable to 
Agreeably with 
Approve of 
Averse to 
Bereave of 
Bestow upon 
Boast of 
Choice of 
Comparable to 
Comparably with 
Compliance with 
Confide m • 



Conversant with. 
Consonant to 
Dependent from 
Differ from 
Different from 
Diminution of 
Disapprove of 
Discussion of 
Disregard of or to 
Dissent from 
Diverse from 
Engaged in 
Equal to 
Examination of 
Exception to 
Free from 
Full of 
Independent of 



Insist upon or on 
Made of 
Marry to 
Need of 
Objection to 
Obligated to 
Observance of 
Opposed to 
Prejudice against 
Profit by 
Reconcile to 
Replete with 
Resemblance to 
Resolve on 
Restore to 
Swerve from 
True to 
Worthy of 



Words which take two or more Prepositions after them. 



Disappointed ssm'SQinw^uiQuir 



Agree 

Change 

Call. 

Die 



Difficulty 
Eager 
Martyr 
Peculiar 

Reduced 

United 






a. (n 68) LQ - j^ UJ 6^ Li 
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Abide with or in 
Agree to, with or for 
Call on, upon or for 
Change for, of, with or into 
Compare with or to 
Die of or by 
Difficulty in or tvith 
Disappointed in, of or by 
Discouragement to or in- 
Eager ybr or in 
Expert at or in 



Fall under, over, into, from, 

through, on or upon 
Glad of, at or to do 
Msxtyr for or to 
Peculiar to or for 
Provide unth, for or against 
Reduce under or to 
Regard to or for 
Taste /or or of 
Think of or on 
United toith, to or against • 
Wait on or for 

Phrases showing the use of the preceding words. 

Abide with a person in a house. 

Agree with a person to a proposition ybr an object. 

Call on or upon a person /or a thing. 

Change q^ raiment or place with a person. Change one 
article for or into another. 

Compare with, when we show a difference. Compare to, 
when we show a likeness. 

Die o/a disease or by his own or another's act. 

Difficulty in a thing or in managing it; Difficulty with 
when applied to the agent. 

Disappointed in the thing itself. Disappointed of a thing 
expected; or by another. 

Discouragement to exertion, andtn the work. 

Eager /or and in the chase. 

Expert at or in play. 

Fall under censure or a burden; over a block, into a well^ 
from a height, through a space, on or upon a stone. 
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Glad of it, at the thought of it, to do it. 

Martyr /or Christ's sak^; Martyr to his cause, or to his 
own opinions. 

Peculiar to a person who is peculiar for some singularity. 

Provide with articles, /or a journey, against an evil. 

Reduce to poverty, wider oppression. 

Regard to duty, aadfor a person. 

Taste for learning. A taste of salt, sugar, &c. 

Think of a person, on or of a subject. 

Unite to, implies joining two things together; Unite with, 
implies union or co-operation; Unite against, implies united 
opposition. 

Wait on, signifies to call upon or accompany; wait /or, shows 
expectation. 



Corresponding Conjunctions. 

Ji'either requires rior after it, as — Neither he nor his brother 

was there. 
7%ough requires yet after it, as — Though he was rich yet he 

became poor. 
Whether requires or after it, as — fVhether he will do it or not. 
Either requires or after it, as — Either she or her sister must go. 
Jh requires as or so after it, as — Mine is as good as yours. 

As the stars so shall thy seed be. As one dieth so dieth the 

other. 
So requires as or that after it, as — He is not so wise as his 

brother. To see thy glory so as I have seen it. I am so 

weak that I cannot walk. 
Know never admits as after it. I do not know as I shall go-^ 

should be " '»that I shall go. 
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Wordi neariy, 6«/ noi exactly alike in pronfaneiaiiiM. 



Air, the fluid 
ire, plural of otti 

ac cept, to take 

ex e«pt, to take out 
tffbct, to impress 
effect, what is produced 

ac cede, to agree 

ex ceed, to surpass 
a ere, a piece of land 
a chor, a scald head . 

ac cess, approach 

ex cess, superfluity 
al lu sion, hint, reference 
il lu sion, deception 
e lu sion, evasion 

acts, deeds 

ax, a utensil for cutting 
al ley, a narrow street 
al ly, confederate 

as say, trial of metals 

es say, attempt, a writing 
af fu sion, a pouring on 
€f fu sion, a pouring out 

al low ed, admitted, granted 

a loud, with a great 'voice 
arrant, notorious 
errand, a mes^^age 
€r rant, wandering 

ad di tion, something added 

•4 i tioa, publication 



bal lad, a ^ong 
bal let; a dance 
bal lot, a bail for voting or a 
vote 

ereak, to make a noise 

creek, a cove or stream 
clothes, garments 
close, conclusion 

con sort, husband or wife 

con* cert, harmony 
de scent, a falling, a dope 
dis sent, a differing 

de cease, death 

dis ease, sickness 
dost, 3d per of d9 
dust, fine powder 

e lie it, to call forth 

il He it, unlawful 
earn, to deserve 
urn, a vessel 

e rup tion, bursting (brth 

ir rup tioD, entrance by feied 
im merge, to plunge 
e merge, to come iortk 

fat, fleshy 

vat, a tub or cistern 
ges ture, motion 
jester, one who jests 

harsh, rough 

hash, minced meal 



i dol, an- linage 

im po» tor, ft^tteceiver 
^ im post, ur^, llecep~ti6a 

knot tj, ftiH ofknotfl 
in ^en it ous^ Fraink 
in^^g'e'nt'ous^ skillful 

morse^ the sea ndrse 

moss, of ft tree 

tiiie, extension in^ length 
loin , ' part of an -adiimal 

loam, aTratfife (br weaving 

loam, a soltloose earth 
med al, an ancient coin 



' aied^dfe,'#o ^^itttoipw^ 
pint, half a quarter 
point, a sharp end 

rad dish, a 'root 

red dish, somewhat >ed 
slake, [slak] to mix wiih 'Water 
slack, loose 

since, at a later time 

sense, faculty of per<?eiving 
ten or, course conisaued 
ten ure^ a 'holding 

tal ents,' ability 

tal ons, claws 
valley, lowland 
val ue, worth 



Wordi of ike $atm Hik^grttphy, hut differenSyjrtv^ 



An gu8t» CheiHOX)ll& 
au gttst,^ignftid 

boi^, Co BckM 

bow, for Bho5tl«^'Mrr6Vs 
bass, a tree, a fish 
basBj Idunm^lMiirt ht'^thsstc 
>TnRi |dref,'t9 entr€fot 

con jure,'to^e«ii(gic'<iA1 
dore, ptii^itmef^o£'SK/9e 
dove^ a pigeon 

ga( laM^brar^f g9y 

|tal lant, a M/'feltbw 
giU, the foilitS of ar pftit 
gill, paii of a fiih 

hindec» IW g HH p 



hind er, further^lV^trinU 
in valid, ^e^Hot'^ih^flth 
in val id, n6f fii^ drbhid^ 

low er, to'he'dali: 

low er, net'solkigh 
live, fo be or d^^ll 
live, having life 

mow, » pile 6f1liy 
'nfi<yw, to cAt»'wtth>a s;^the 
read, to "vrtter ^rint^d W^rrds 
read, [red] pn»tUHit&H>^fiM 

re pent, ctisepfilg 

re pent, to'ftfel^tldti'bw 
t^ 'dPIdbt,' t<y elffl 4o>ihMM 
(re col l^(?t,H«K«^libefNi|^ 



re &|^, .to^ameo^ 
reform to mol&e.ftDe^ 

slaves^ plu. Qf,s(a^,.,af stick 

staves, plu. of a/ave 
slough, a pl4ce of mu4 
^h^y [9luff],aQast.)9W» 

Wards pronounced alike, 

Ail, to be in tro^uble 
ale, malt liquor 

air, the atmosphere 

heir, one ,who ii^herits 
all, the whole 
awl, an instrument 

al tar, a place for offering 

alter, to change 
ant, a little insect 
aunt, a sister to a parent 

ark, a vessel 

arc, part of a circle 
as cent, st(3epness 
as aent, agreement 

,.au ger, a tool 

au gur, one who foretejls 
bail, surety 
bale, a pack of gq^ds 

ball, a sphere 

bawl, tj cry .alqtrd 
base, low, yile 
bass or base, in mu^ic 

bepr,^a,li<HJ9r 



tar ry like tar 
tar ry,.tp.4elny 

t^^^jj^atecsoftUe e.ye9 
tears, [he] rends 
wind, air in motipji 
pvind, to tui^,Qr.twi9t 

but different in Orthography, 

hi er, to carry 4cad bodies , 
bin, a box 
been, participle of 6e 

ber ry, , a little fru^t 

bu ry, to inter 
.beat, to strike 
s ,beet, a root 

blew jdid blojv 

blue, dark color 
boar, a male swii^e 
bore, to make a hole 

bow, to bend the body 

hough, a branch 
bell, to ring 
belle, a fine lady 

beau, a gay gentleman 

bow, to shoot with 
bread, a kind of food 
bred, educated 

bur row, for ri^bbits 

bor ough, au iQcprporated 
tov^n 
by, near at band 
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bm,. to purchase 

bay, an inlet of water 

bey, a Turkish governor 
be, to exist 
bee, an insect 

beach, sea shore 

beech, a tree 
boll, a pod of plants 
bowl, an earthen vessel 
bole, a kind of clay 

bolt, a fastening to a door 

boult or bolt, to sift 
but, a conjunction 
butt, two hogsheads 

brake, a weed 

break, to part asunder 
cain, a man's name 
eane, a shrub or staff I 

call, to cry out, or name 

canl, a net inclosing the bow- 
els 
can non, a large gun 
can on, a law of the church 

ces sion, a grant 

ses sion, the sitting of a court 
«an vas, coarse cloth 
can vass, to examine 

ceil, to make a ceiling 

seal, to fasten a letter 
eeal ing, setting a seal 
<eil jog, of a roonl 



course, way, direction 

coarse not fine 
cote, a sheep fold 
coat, a garment 

core, the heart 

corps a body of soldiers 
cell, a hut 
sell, to dispose of 

cen tu ry, a hundred jean 

centaury, a plant 
chol er, wrath 
col lar, for the neck 

cord, a small rope 

chord, a line 
cion, a young sprout 
sion, a mountain 

cite, to summon 

site, situation 

sight, the sense of seeing 
chron i cal, of long continuanos 
chron i cle, a history 

com pie ment, a full number 

com pli ment, an act of po- 
liteness 
cotis tn, a relation 
coz «n, to cheat 

cur rant, a berry 

current, a stream 
deer, a wild animal 
dear, cosily 

cask, a vessel for lif aids 
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casque, a helmet 
et dar, a kiod of wood 
ee der one who cedes 

cede, to give up 

seed, fruit, offspring 
cent, the hundredth part of a 

dollar 
sent, ordered away 
scent, a smell 

cellar, the lowest room 

sell er, one who sells 
clime, a region 
climb, to ascend 

coun cil, an assembly 

coun sel, advice 
iym bol, a type 
cym bal, a musical instrument 

col or, hue 

cul ler, one who selects 
dam, to stop water 
damn, to condemn 

dew, falling vapors 

due, owing 
die, to expire 
dye, to color 

doe, a female deer 

doiigA, bread not baked 
fane, a weathercock 
fain, gladly 
feign, to dissemble 

dire, horrid 



dy er, one who colora 
dun, to urge (or money 
dun, a brown color 
done, performed 

dram, a drink of spirH 

drachm, a small weight 
e lis ion, the act of cutting oft 
e lys ian, a place of joy 

ere, before time 

ear, the organ of hearing 
you, second person 
yew, a tree 
ewe, a female sheep 

fair, handsome 

fare, customary duty 
feat, an exploit 
feet, plural of foot 

freeze, to eongeal 

frieze, in a building 
h'e, to hasten 
hi^4, elevated, lofty 

flea, an insect 

flee, to ru"* away 
flour, of rye or wheat 
flow er, a blossom 

forth, abroad 

fourth, in number 
foul, filthy 
foul, a bird 

gilt, with gold 

guilt, crime 



06 



greatV IkVge 
grown, incrcfats'ed' 
groan,, an expr^es^od^of paih' 

hail; to* call, 6t* fro^erf rttin 
. halfe, healthy 
hWt/a*beast 
Heart, ^^ siftat'oflifb 

hare, an atiinlaf 

Imlr, the ftir of ifniiiidls' 
here, in thi^ plWce 
hear, to hearken 

hew, to cut 

hue, color 
him, objtectiv6 of Ike 
hymn, a sacred song' 

hire, wages 

high er, mor!^ high 
heel, the hindeif pati! of th^ foot 
heal, to cure 

haul, to drag 

hall, a large room 
I, myself 
oye, orgain of sighlf 

isle, an island 

aisle, of a chcfrV^lr 
in, within 
inn, a tavern 

in dite, to compost' 

in diet, to pttfA^ixi^ 
kill, to slay 



kiln, for hurh!fi^ brfcfe" 

A;nap, a"* ii|ft)t^«Vim(fb' 

nap, a shoH slb^p^ 

nap, on cloth' 
^nave, rf rbgu^* 
riaVe, of a wMtV 

^nead, to work dotk)^ 

need, nece^sit/ 
fcneel, to bend the kn<$e^ 
neal, t'o heat' 

ikne\^, dW kilo^i^ 

new, fresh nof dW 
^now, to understand^ 
no, nof 

Arnight, a 6tM 

night, darkness ' 
A:nof a tie 
not, no, denying 

la<fe, t^o' fiH, to <fi)f 

laid, placeif 
lain, did lie 
lane, a nanroii*' si^e€( 

leek, a root 

leak, to run ouf 
less on, a reading' 
les sen, to diiUinisR- 

li ^, one Tirho f elM lid^ 

li er, one #60 liesr lit 

lyre, a harp 
led, did leaif 
lead, a heayy m^HI 
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lie, an untHi^. 

\ye^ water drainedt tiurough 
ashes 
io, behold, look 
2ow, humble 

lac, a gum 

lack, want 
lea, an inclosed field; 
lee, opposite the wind: 

leaf, of a plant 

lief, willingly, 
lone, solitary 
loan, thai, is lent 

lore, learning 

low er^ morf^ low, 
lock, a catch to a door 
loch, a lake 

main, ocean, the chief 

mane, of a horse 
made, finished 
maid, an unmarried w;omaA. 

maie, the. he kind 

mail, armor, or the bag for 
letters 
man ner, mode of actioQ 
man or, lands, of a lord 

meet, to come together 

meat, flesh, food 

mete, nuiasure 
mien, contenance 
mean, lov, humbje 



mewl, io^ttf^ 

mule, a beast 
mi ner, one who worhe in«a 

min« 
mi nor, less or one undter as^ 

moan, to grieve 

mown, cut down 
moat, a.dit^h- 
mote, a. speck 

raorQ, greater povtioa 

mow er, oni) who ipows 
mite, an insect 
might, strengtli 

met al, gold, or Mli^r, tui 

met tie, briskneaii 
naught, bad 
nought, none 

nay, no 

neigh, as a horse 
net, a woven snare 
nett, or net, clear of charges 

aught, anythin^^ 

ought, bound, 
oar, a paddle 
ore, of metalt 

one, a single, thing 

won, did win 
ooze, to issue out 
oose, tanner's bark; 
; oh, alaa 
I owe, to be indebted 
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our, belonging to us 
hour, sixty minutes 

plum, a fruit 

plum^, a lead and line 
pale, without color 
pail, a vessel 

pain, distress 

pane, a square of glass 
pal ate, part of the mouth 
pal let, a painter's board, abed 

pleas, pleadings 

please, to give pleasure 
pole, a long stick 
poll, the head 

peel, to pare off the rind 

peal, sounds 
pair, a couple 
pare, t3 cut off the rind 

plain, even, or level 

plane, to make smooth 
praj, to implore 
prey, a booty, plunder 

prin, ci pal, chief 

prin ci pie, rule c^f action 
proph et, a foreteller 
profit, advantage 

peace, quietude 

piece, a part 
pan el, a square in k door 
pan nel, a mean bed 

raise, to lift 



raze, to demolish 
rain, water falling from clouds 
reign, to rule 

rap, to strike 

iirrap, to fold together 
I read, to peruse 
reed, a plant 

red, a color 

read, did read 
reek, to emit steam 
wreak, to revenge 

rest, to take ease 

wrest, to take by force 
rice, a sort of grain 
rise, source, beginning 

rye, a sort of grain 

frry, crooked 
ring, to sound, a circle 
wring, to twist 

rite, ceremony 

right, just 
write, to make letters with a 

pen 
Wright, a workman 

rode, did ride 

road, the highway 
rear, to raise 
rear, the hind part 

rig ger one who rigsveaeeb 

rig or, severity 
rout, a confused quarrel 
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roote, rout, a way or course 

rough, not smooth 

ruff, a neck cloth 
rote, repetition of words 
tfrote, did write 

roe, a female deer 

row, a rank 
roar, to sound loudly 
rower, one who rows 

rab bet, to join 

rab bit, a quadruped 
sail, the canvass of a ship 
sale, the act of selling 

sea, a larse body of water 

see, to behold 
sa ver, one who saves 
sa vor, taste , or odour 

seen, behold 

scene, part of a play 

seine, a fish net 
sen ior, older 
seign ior, a Turkish king 

seam, where the edges join 

seem, to appear 
shear, t'^ cut with shears 
sheer, clear, unmixed 

sent, ordered away 

scent, smell 
shore, sea coast 
shore, a prop 

so, in such a manner 



sow, to scatter seed 
sum, the whole 
some, apart 

sun, the fountain of light 

son, a male chiM 
stare, to gaze 
stair, a step 

steel, hard metal 

steal, to take by theft 
succor, help 
suck er, a young twig 

sleight, dexterity 

slight, to despise 
sole, of the foot 
soul, the spirit 

slay, to kill 

sley, a weaver ^s reed 

sleigh, a carriage on runnerv 
sloe, a fruit 
slow, not swift 

stake, a post 

steak, a slice of meal 
stile, steps over a fence 
style, fashion, diction 

tacks, small nails 

tax, a rate, tribute 
throw, to cast away 
throe, pain of travail 

tear, to rend 

tare, a weed, allowance of 
weight * 
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tear, water froiikth&ejr£i8. 
tier, a row 

team, of cattle 

teem; , to. pjoduce* 
tide, flUx of tlie sea. 
tied, fastened 

their, belonging to.tbem. 

there, in that pdace. 
the, de&iita a^ective 
thee, objective case^oS thank 

too, likewise 

two, twice one 
tow, to drag 
toe, extremity of the. foot 

vail, a covering 

vale, a valley 
vial, a little bottle, 
viol,, a fiddle 

vane, to show whii^h.way 



the 



wiodhlpwa- 

vein, for the blood, * 
vice, sin 
vise, As9Qi&W' 

wait, to tarry, 

weight, hearineaa. 
wear, to carry as^cjotl^s, 
ware, mercbaudisf^ 
wear, adam^ 

waste, to spreads 

waist, a. part, of the bQdjr, 
way, r^ad,. course 
weigh, to find.the w^etiglU^ 

week» seven day^ 

weak, not stiymg 
wood, timber 
would, past time of will 

weather, state* of thft ajjc 

wether, a. sheep 



Phrases y showing thf d^reiU uses of the foregoing' wortfi. 

What" aOs the' child ? .^e is a whofesome liquor, made §^cm^ 
malt. 

The aio(-; is a- too1> ufied by shoemakers, and^hanneesBMlt^s. 
Ml quadrupedli^ which walk and not leap, waUtupon-fourttegs^ 

The Prineeo^ Wales iis-^trtothe crown^ot England. We. 
breathe air\ 

The moon* aiiisr» it» apipaaraoce every night. The Jew»lHHm- 
ed sacrifices upon; an altieu^ of stone. 

Ooel bevMBieii', boni ti^k hprses. Some peopfe inalb»M^ 
lasses from beets. 
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Miftsk^' bmd W0ai«« fisoolotitem The i«iifcfl if»Mhai!iwe4by 
the aun'fl^ shining upon? tkirfsUing ratni 

MtMr'it a corotootr drink f&r tD6» tabi^. Athiepmi o Uttud- 
barrow on which deanlbodieBrare'ciuTied. 

Tlcr^oti bM in* Mosoaw^,- w^hs'tWo.> handrednand twrantj 
tfOOA Yfale MIer and ' freottor,. arer foi^ of fine sbewe. 

Black berries and rwpberrieisM gro^w onr briarsw The fwmer 
when Be plants seedsF 0«m9'ti»m> in the gvonod. 

WtntttriB Aetf^rgpaiwtfaan rjv. One who' layei a wager is 
a beHor, 

Hhe" wind blevf. The ct>ler of the- sky ka bine. 

A father's or mother's sister is an aunt. The littleonlff make 

CatfKnfeni bore hole?^ with an' augeir. An>affgiir fi>vefeHs. 

Bii;f0 h^Ve t6 plaQ^ bait Ghildreir bnwi for tiiflee^ 

Bear» kve in the woods* An^ oak bemn acorns. 

We bear evils. Trees 6ar«: of leaves; 

Beeek ilk^ood makev a; good fire ;. tite warves beat on the beach. 

A wild boar is a savage beastv Miners bore holes m rocfta, 
wtui burst them with powder. 

The boll of plants, is m seed vessel. The tWner makes bmMi 

The planks of our nation«d vesselB are fJEotencil with eoj^er 
bolts. Meiers sepaniie the bran fitim<the floor by large seaves 
called boltg. 

Tke britch iff A gmn is il» bvt^ or ehib end. A ram hutts 
with his head, and butts of spirits are imported. 

Bt&k€» tfe ase)es» weeds. We 6redb fivx: and hemp in 
nmg. 

Well bred people do not always eat wheat bremd, 

Wr judge of prnqAev' motiires 6y tkek adtloaft. . We> caMiot 
buy a seat in heaven with our money. 
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A huH contftiiuitwo hogsheads; 6fflft harrel, SO, or 3S gallons. 

Sails are made ofeawvoB, Inspectors eatwau votes. 

Clothiers smooth their clothes with caUnden, Almanack 
makers publish new eaiendar$ everj year. 

The courts of New»York hold their tetttofu in the Citjr Hall. 
Since the cetnon of Florida, the United States have been 
bounded on the south by the Grulf of Mexico. 

We call the membrane that covers the bowels a cavL 

Live lish are kept in the water, near our fi>h markets, in 
eaufs. Consumptive people are afflicted with bad cought. 

Brass cannon are more costly than iron. CShurch laws 
are canons. 

Farmers are 9eller$ of apples and cider, which fill our cellars. 

Aliar is not believed. The ivre is a musical instrument. 

Gallileo made the telescope. Virginia was a handsome maul. 

The Missouri is the main branch of the Mississippi. A 
horse's mane grows on his neck. 

The male bird has a m^re beautiful plumage than the female. 
The mnU is opened at the post office. 

Children should imitate the mannen of polite peof^e. The 
farms of the nobility are called manort. 

A mife is an insect of little mifrht 

M<!ad is a pleasant innocent drink. Meed a reward. 

Lying is a mean vice. We ineon to study grammar. 

The Hudson and East rivers meel at the Battery. Salt will 
preserve fneai. , 

Miners work in mmes. Minors are not allowed to vote. 

David moaned the los^ of Absalom. When grass is moivii 
and dried we calt it hay 

A brigade of soldiers is more than a regiment. Mowers mow 
grass. 
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Brass is ft coinpoand sietel. A Itvelj horse is a horse of 
wutiU. 

Forts are surrounded by a moai. Mote is an atom. 

Fishes are caught in a net Clear profits are called nett gain. 

Boats are rowed with oars. Ore$ are melted to separate the 
metal from the dross. 

A bird fle%o over the house. The smoke ascends in the^ue. 

One dollar is one hundred cents. The worst gambler won the 
money. 

Gums ooze through the pores of wood. The tanner puts his 
hides mto oote. 

We carry water paU$, Gardens are sometimes surrounded 
by a pale fence. Sick people look pale. 

Panes of glass are cut in oblong squares. Pains are distres- 
sing. 

Shoes are sold by pairs. People pare apples to make pies. 
Pears are not so common as apples. 

A person who has lost his palate cannot speak plain. The 
Une painter holds his pallet in his hand. The child sleeps on 
a palld. 

The comma is the shortest pause in reading. Bears seize 
their prey with their paws. 

Good people love to live in peace. One large piece of sil- 
ver coin is a dollar. 

The peak of Tenerifle is fiAeen thousand feet high. The 
Jews had a pique or ill will against the Samaritans. 

On the great holidays the bells ring in a loud peal. The^ 
Ihrmer peels the bark from trees for the tanner. 

The British Parliament is composed of the King, the house 
^Pesrs^ and the house of commons. The Tessels lie near the 
fiers in the harbor. 



TO 

Bwiikt peop l e tj phyef thfir i^omfmwoa. !Shl^»m4^KiAmn^' 
mon pleas are held in the court houBe. 

The Ca? p«fiter flamf^boaida twiih his (lUae. 3*lie^Qip#^ial 
iptiaoipl^s ^freligten, Ace wfitttn iiiipifnfi;lM)gUfife. )BlA}tfon 
■lond .upon aatoztoadedii/iitfi. 

The builder uses the plumb and line,.iOi«st'JWb(W«Jl|scf#r- 

fMidiottlar. tPlmMgrom on trees. 

Tlie cat proya upon mioe. We^ shanldpfi^ (9t wr^#ii<Mies. 

The student pores over his books. The Niagara river jMimt 

down A precipice of a huadved And £%: feet. tWe « w^t ^Jiifn^gh 

thepore* of the skin. 

Orhe Hods4Mi ia.tkkeiprmciffml 'fiver of JNejw-i¥ioi^. A vman 
of gpod princtp^tf merits our Qsteom. 

^Jiere ts^ no profit in proiaae tsweariqg. The tpr^pbet JilMiel 
was a prisoner in Babylon. 

•Panel dooes tare snore expensive than batten dooiis. iXhe 
eourt impannel jurors to judge eaMSOft in eoyrt. 

• God aends his rain on the just and unjust. HairsAs^asejgnid- 

ad hy the reims of the bridle. Thorkiiig.retgsM ov^f biasi^e;^. 

The barber shaves with urazor. Farmers are raisers pf^gmn. 

The Laplander wraps hiiDflelf in. furs in ,wii>tf r. -WbiiPiwe 

wish to enter a house, we rap at the door. 

Meeds i^row in^swamps. Wer ahould reaJLihe ,Bib(e uritb^e- 
riousness. 

^e should ^en tUnk «{>oa<wbat^wehave'r€crd. ^AhjHMsinth 
is a large red-flower. 

:Nero wreaked his raalieeupon th& ohristiaos. .Brutus^beld 
up the dagger reeWii^ with the hlood of.I>ucceUa. 
>^e r^t ottlMids. > CribfaUaMKas.40r(MtB<2 fk4Ha |he:9gaiiiii|ds. 

£lR»a^orw»i»^wairin' clinuM«. ,^\^*me.4fUlik^3A\mWfi §» 
in the stonj mountains. 
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Vbaybn ^dfe^tS^i^fgrn- fing9. ^Flfe 'Ml! ^rmgs for csburcli. 
A washerman torin^s clothes. 

^Riggtrs^rig'-^sntih. Hantiml -erosscSHie Aips^in'thrTigor 
ofwinter. 

lia^ti^Afti is a't^e t^f the chir^tian ^itreh. ^It ia^6i li^ht to 
pilfer. Wheelwrights make catts ami 'wagons. 

Cmnherlaotd rovM ieiWs from Washington to * Wheeling. 
*Ki^T>avid rode upon* a mnhe. 

Watt Tyler made a great rout in England. The'Ista^litea 
*lo*k their ttHifc through thewiMerness of !Ar^ra. 

Children t>!leifl6am the Alphabet hy rftfe* before* they know 
•Ihfetrttefs. ^Oliver Gk^ldsmith -t«r»^e several good histories. 

PaMetsitttfde t>f rye ftmirer. - GhiFdremnake urn/' facer when 
they eat sour grapes. 

'A r^e deer has no horns. ' Cotti is fdantcid in^f ow*. Oars- 
%11^'rdto' boats 'With oars. 

The joiner ra666<8 boards. ^Il<t6^ff» 'are ^trMjr -animals. 

»The' titer Danube runs into the' Bla6k- Ma. Ch^ls cannot 
niee^well^hen thesun shines. 

Seals are caught in the southern- seas. Sfaoesiarennade 6f 
•9««^'r skins. 

We geal letterswith wafers arid ^ed/iTlgt^ax. 9fH8on BceU 
with lime-mortar. 

Chtmihes have ar<5hed i^tngs. 'A pfastered ctiHng looks 
better than a ceiling made of boards. 

We- have never seen a more dazzftng object than the '9un. ^ 
A thunder storm is a sublime scene, 

' Pisher men catch fifth in • vemes, * TPhe eity of Taiis istan^ 
on the river Seine. 

•Jf^hn flrthh, '^tenter, is fttherto 'Jtthn Snrtth, Vttttfer. '*Th# 
Grand A!^;M)r^f7«rt^kefiisan^abs6Kitennonarcfa. 
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The sua ieem$ to rise and set. Neat sewers make handsome 



Sheep shearers $hear the sheep. When the wolf sees the 
Aeep well guarded, he sheers off. 

Waves dash against the shore. When ship-builders build 
vessels they shore them up with props. 

The writer signs his name. Heavy clouds are signs of rain. 

Mankind slay each other in cruel wars. A sleigh runs on 
snow and ice. 

Children should never slight their parents. Indians live in 
very slight buildings. Some have a sleight at work. 

A sloe is a black wild plum. The sloth is slow in moving. 

The lark soars into the sky. A boil is a sore swelling. A 
$ower sows his seeds. 

We all have some knowledge. The sum of four and five is nine. 

The sole of a shoe is th.e bottom. The sun is the sole cause 
of day. Our souis are immortal. 

Tents are fastened with stakes, Heef-steaks are good food. 

'^ A wise son makes a glad father." Without «iffi all ani- 
mals and vegetables would die. 

The Jews were not permited to have stairs to their altars. 

Let owls stare at the moon. Let not children stare at 
strangers. 

Siiks are steps over fences. Groldsmith wrote in a plain style 
If ilton wrote in a sublime style. 

Saul threw his Javelin at David. The Israelites went throvgh 
Ihe sea. 

Tares grow among wheat. Grocers subtract the tare from 
Ae gross weight, ^ever tear your clothes . 

The plum-line hangs straight towards the center of the earth. 
The straits of Gibraltar separate Spain from Morocco. 
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Sueear a man in distreto. Sncken sprout irom the root of 
%n old stock. 

Shoemakers driYO taeks into the heels of old shoes. Peo- 
ple pay heavy tax. 

Lions have n long bushy tail. The tale of Robinson Crusoe 
is a celebrated romance. 

Ladies wear sashes round the waist. Foolish children 
waste their time in idleness. 

Time waita for no one. Butter is sold hyweighi. 

Earthen ware is baked in furnaces. A Turk wears a tur- 
ban instead of a hat. A wear is a dam raised for catching fish. 

Sickness makes the body weak. Seven days constitute a week. 

Walk in the toay of good men. We weigh gold and silver 
by Troy weight. 

The weather is colder in America thanm the same latitudes 
in Europe. Wether sheep make the best mutton. 

Men have a great toe on each foot. Horses tow the canal 
boats. Toio is hatcheled from flax. 

Good scholars love tiuir books. There are no tides in the 
Bidtic sea. 

Women wear vetU. The valley of the Mississippi is the 
largest vaU in the United States 

The vane shows which way the wind blows. Arteries con- 
vey the blood from the heart and veins. 

Avta/ of laudanum. A bass viol is a large fiddle, and a 
vioUn is a small one.. 

We shed tears of sorrow, when we lose our friends. Ships 
often carry two tiers of guns. 

A team of horses will travel faster than a team of oxen. 
Farmers rejoice when their farms teem with fruits. 

The tide is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon. 
A black ribbon ^it on the left arm^ is a badge of mourning. 



MhreviaiwiM exflainei. 



A. A. S. Fellow of the Ameri' 

can Aeadomy. 
A. B. Bachelor of arts. 
Abp. Arc /ishp^. 
Acct. Accoimt. 
A. D' Anno Domini, the year 

of our Lord. 

A. M. Master of Arts; before 
noon; in the year ef the 
world. 

Apr. April. 

Atty. Attorney. 

Aug. August. 
Jlfait. Baronet. 
;^. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. V. Blessed Virgin. 
Bbh Barrel. 

C. Centum, a hundred. 
Cant. Canticles. 
Capt. Captain. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Col, Colonel. 

Qo. Company. 

Com. Commissioner, Conuno- 

dore. 
Cr. Credit. 

Cvt. Hundred weight. 
Chron. Chrontotes. 
Cor. Ooriathiaos. 
C.S. Keeper of the Seal. 



C. P. 3. Keeper of the PriVf 
Seal. 

C. A. 8. Fellow of the Can^ 
necticut Acadamy. 

CI. Clerk, Olergyman^ 

D. D. Doctor of ITiHnify . 
Dea. Deacon. 

Deo. December. 
Dept. Deputy. 
Deut. DeuteroiiomjF. 
Do. Ditto; the same. 
Dr. DoHer , or DeMor^ 
E:\Eai^: 

Scdi. EccKniasles. 
Ed. Edttioo, EdH^. 

E. Gr. for example. 
Eng. Enffluid, EngUsk 
£ph. Ephesians. 

Esa. £saia«v 

Ep. Epistle. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Etc. and so fbrth, et e»terar 

Ex. Exodus, Example. 

Exr. Executor. 

Feb. February. 

Ff. Prance, French, Frances^ 

F. R. 8. FeHow of tl^ Royal 
Society. [Ei^g] 

Gal. Galatians. 
Geii. General. 
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Gent. Gentleman. 

Geo. George. 

Crov. Governor. 

6. R. George the King [of 

England] 
H. S. S. Feilawofthe HiBto- 

rical Society. 
Heb. Hebrews. 
Hon. Honourable. 
Hund. Hundred. 
H. B. M. HiB Britanic M(^ 

jesty [Enff.] 
H. CM. His most Chriatian 

or Catholic majesty [King of 

{"ranee and Spain.] 
Hhd. Hogshead. 
Ibid, in the same placev 
i. e. that is [id eat.] 
id. the same. 
Inst. Instant. 
Is. Isaiah. 
Jan. January. 
Ja. James. 
Jac. Jaciob. 
Josh. Joshua, 
Jun. Junior. 
K. Kin^. 
Km. Kingdom^ 
Kt. Knight. 
K. C. B. Knight commander 

of the Order of the Bath. 



E. G. C. Knight of the Orairf 

Cross. 
K. G. Knight of the Garter. 
L. C. Lower Canada. 
L. or Ld. Lord or Lady. 
Lev. Leviticus. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
Load. London. 
Lon. Longitude. 
Ldp. Lor&hip. 
Lat. Latitude. 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
lbs. Pounds. 
L. S. Place of the Seal, 
M. Marquis. 
Maj. Major. 
Math. Mathematics. 
M. B. IBachelor of Physic or 

Medicine. 
Mat. Mathew. 
M. D. Doctor of Physic. 
Mr. Master, Sir. 
Messrs. Gentlemen^ Sirs* 
MS. Manuscript. 
MSS. Manuscripls, 
Mrs. Mistress. 
N. North. 
N. B. take notice. 
No. Number. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. New Style, 
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N. W. T. North Western Ter- 
ritory. 

Obj. Objection. 

Obt. Obedient. 

Oct. October. 

O. S. Old Stile. 

Pari. Parliament. 

per. by, as per yard, by the 
yard. 

Per cent, by the hundred. 

Per mensem, by the month. 

Pet. Peter. 

Phil. Philip, Philippians. 

Philom. a lover of learning. 

P. M. Post Master, Afternoon 

P. O. Post Office. 

P. S. Postscript. 

Ps. Psalm. 

Prcs. President. 

Prof. Professor. 

Q. Question, Queen. 

q. d. as if he should say. 

q. 1. as much as you please. 

q. 8. asufficieiit quantity. 

Rds. Rix dollars. 

Regr. Register* 

Rep. Representative. 

Rev. Reverend, Revelation. 

Rt. Right Honorable. 



Rs. Rupees. 

S. South, Shilling. 

St. Saint. 

Sect. Section. 

Sen. Senator, Senior. 

Sept. September. 

Servt. Servant. 

Seij. Sergeant. 

S. T. P. Professor of Theo- 
logy. 

S. T. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

ss. to wit, namely. 

Theo. Theophilus. 

Thes. Thessaloniaiis. 

Tho. Thomas. 

U. C. Upper CanadSi. 

Ult. the last, or the last month. 

U. S. A. United States of A- 
merioa. 

V. Vide, See. 

viz. to wit, namely. 

Wt. Wright. 

Wm. William. 

Wp. Worship. 

Yd. Yard. 

St. And. 

&c. And so forth. 

£. Pounds. 

$ dollars. 
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Scientific Terms. 

Mercury lj^sot 

Astronomy mvm^r^^ffC^ 
Revolution ouLi^'^ 

Venus Ooidrcifl 

^iSdrear 

Astronomy is that grand and subUme science \vhich 
makes us acquainted with the figures, distances and 
revolutions of the' planetary bodies, and with the na- 
ture and extent of the universe. These, besides mill- 
ions of fixed stars, consist of the Sun, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, Juno, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus with their 
Moons, and the Comets. 



Planetary 


Qffs^^Amuk 


Jupiter 


eSuJiFLSiear 


Comet 


Qjffi;>QQiiA€SI 


Sublime 


^Gcfesr^th 




^lUlt^^ 


Distance 


j^ffCti 


Universe 


iSffu^ffAi^ija 


Satiurn 


^cbB 



Geography Lj^e^etr^^jrih 
Terraqueous SeoofiS^As 



Boundary er&asd 
Peculiarity rflG 

(SiTLoirinru) 



rum 



Oeography is tkat scknc^ which makes us acquaint- 
ed with the constituent parts of the terraqueous Globe, 
and its distribution into land and water. It also 
teaches us the limits, boundaries, and pecuharities of 
countries. It is the eye and key of history. 



History 


^B^^ffU^ 


Subjects 


(gifu^mua 


Narrative 


^ujrCb^am^ 


Fact 


tL&rerrsiriHiuu^ 




Qurcoa-jpi 


Favourite 


iS/ffjS-^il/.u) 


Statesman 


c^^LD^^JOr 


Prince 


iSjrui'g^jrr^fT 



History is a narrative of past facts and events rela- 
tive to all ages and nations. It is the guide of the 
statei»nan and the favourite study of the enhghtened 
scholar. It is the comnKm schoofof mankmd equal- 
ly open and vmeivl to princes and subjects. 

Natural history is a description of the forms and 
instincts of animak, the growth and propertied of 
vegetables 6nd whatever else is connected with nature. 



Biography Sfpii^QifseSi [Manners 

(#LD68r«DLD 



f5U.^tS>p 
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Measure ^/cir^pA 
Elapse Q^&^& 



Chronology sir^^iie^ 
Memorable ^Ou^uf - ajl«/ 

Method mimim^-'^^u^ 

Biography records the lives of eminent men, and 
may be caUed the science of life and manners. 

Chronology is ike science that teaches the method 
of measuring time and distinguishing its parts, so as 
io determine what period has elapsed since any memo- 
rable event. 



mmm^^ 



Philosophy ccDtf^/rairm Material iSwS^^ 

}Bri(§^ei Phenomena Qpw^p^^dr 



Physics 






Philosophy is the study of nature and of morals on 
the principles of reason. 

Pt^y^ica treats of nature, and e:|iplains the pheno- 
mena of the material world. 
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Invisible 
Principle 
Fluid 



Vapours 
Fog 



(yk(BudS 



Transpa- 
rent 
Elastic 



Vegetation utS^oiorre^P 
Suspend jfrif(^^& 



Air is a transparent, invisible, elastic fluid, encom- 
passing the gbbe to tiie height of several miles. It 
contains the principle of life and vegetation, and is found 
by experiments to be 840 times lighter than water. 

Clouda are vapours suspended ;in the air from a 
quarter of a mile to two miles high. 

A Fog is a cloud which touches the earth. 



Insensibly Lfsda^i^fi 

Serene j|f«)Lo^^«; 

Particle «i/0r — fioiiso 

Mists fyi(Bu^ 

Fenny ^^q/a) 



Condense 

Float 

Subtile 

Calm 

Decrease 

Growth 
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Deti^b produced from extremely subtile particles of 
water floating about in a cahn and serene air, and con- 
densed by the coolness of the n^ht, after which they 
insensibly fall to the earth in fine and delicate rains^ 

Mists are collections of vapours, commonly rising 
from fenny places or rivers, and become more visible 
as the light of the day decreases. When a mist as- 
cends h^h in the air, it is called a cloud. 



Impel Q^£i^ff& I Congealed ccsopii^^ 

Hail ^eoa-it^iLifL Descent S)pifSUi 



Flak^ QuirtfJ 



Atmosphere ^srujih 

Rain is nothing but clouds condensed or run togeth- 
er by the cold, which by their own weight fall in drops 
of water. When they fall with violence, they are 
supposed to be hnpeUed by the attraction of electricity. 

Hail is formed from rain congealed by the cold- 
ness of the atmosphere in its descent. It is merely 
drops of rain in a frozen state. 

Snow is congealed water or clouds, particles of 
which freezing and touching each other descend ii^ 
beautiful flakes. 
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Artificial Q^£j^ir4iiuil 
Spectator urriQip^eer 



Iris «j«r«r«S^ 

Refraction m^tu/Biim& 
Opposite ^fift 

The Iris or Rainbow is produced by the refrac- 
tion and reflection of the sun's beams from falling 
dfiops of rain. It can only be seen when the specta- 
tor turns his back to the sun and when it rains on 
the opposite side. An artificial rainbow may be pro- 
duced by letting water faU on the side opposite that 
of the sun. 



Electricity iSm^rjru^ 
Occasion n^^t^irSmt 
Flannel O^d^mihu 



€ffih 



Coat 



^C^umiFwtL 



Experiment Q^vfitmt 
Meteor ^SAt^S^ii 

£arthquake^LOiL/^/f^& 



Instantly ^fi 

Power mif^mic^ 

Glass u€Slit(gf€S^0 
Galvanism 9(9a0^«^ 
Attract fK!fi^^A 
Friction Qfidjmf 

Discharge ufiipiy 
Explosion QaiifLUL^ 
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EketridtyiB a p«w^ in naiore iriiieh is made to 
show itself by ^fiiction. If a stiek of sealing wax or 
a piece of glass be rubbed upon aicoat or upon a piece 
of flannel, it will instantly attract pieces of paper and 
other light substances. The power which occasions 
this attraction is called electricity. In larger experi- 
ments this however shows itself like liquid fire, and is 
of the same nature as lightning. In a peculi^ spe- 
cies of new exjperiments, it has lately ac({uired the 
name of galvanism. 

Meteors ire moving bodies appearing in the atmos« 
phere and supposed to be occasioned hy electricity. 

An Earthquake is a sudden motion of the earth, 
supposed to be caused by the explosion or discharge 
of electrical power; but the different modes by which 
earthquakes and lightning are effected, has not yet 
been clearly ascertained. 



Ethics fi(^u^r^fiffiJ^\ Respective jf^immj^i 

Mithics or morals is the science of proper con- 
duct, according to the respective situations of men. 
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Anatomy jfiis^^firtQ 

Surgery ^^j^resm^^ 
Medicine 1X0^^ 



Art ^r^^ru^ 

Componeut QpfiS^orQ tar 



Anatomy is fhe art of dissecting the human body, 
"When dead, and of examining and arranging its com- 
ponent parts, in order to discover oi^anic diseases, 
and thereby promote the art of medicine and sui^^. 






Geometry ^en-of^a-jt^ Demonstra- 

iroj tion 

Magnitude Jfor^ Mathema- 

Reasoning dSlttJinutMdiefr& tics 

Qeometry is that sublime science, which teaches 
the properties and relations of magnitude. In an ex- 
tended sense, it is the science of demonstration. It in- 
cludes tile whole of mathematics, and is now preferred 
to logic, in teaching the art of reasoning. 
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Chemistry ^(t^iA/kmffi 
Combina- ) Quw(v^m^\u 

tion SfiA^^ 
Constituent ^(^ASitomA 



Effect mgfiujiLu(B^ 



6U 



Result 






Chemistry is the science which explains the con-- 
stituent principles of bodies, the results of their vari- 
ous combinations, and the laws by which these combi- 
nations are effected. 



Botany ^ruir^tr^^rih 
Arrange aiQf/t/g& 



Treat ^uS^^i^ 
Structure ^sirjrui 



Botany is that part of natural history which treats 
of vegetables; it arranges them in their proper classes 
and describes theu: structure and use. 



Telescope jtr^iLcf^is 



Optics 
Vision 






Microscope^i^^C?^ 
Quadrants ^uit^^^lj 

Instrument #/q«S 
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Optics is die science of vision, wh^ber petfomed 
by the eye^ or assisted by instruments. It teacbes 
the construction of Telescopes^ Microscopes^ Q)aad« 
rants, &c* 

Logic Saj^MJ0ff^fi Efficacious u^^^^^f^n^/t 

I0($^«^r/]B Communis > ^Sffi^^P^ 
ruk cate 5^«^C9^^^ 

Logic is the art of emplojfmg reason efficaciously 
in inquiries after truth, and in communicating the re* 
suit to othersv 



Architec*' ^^fiuk^tt^ 

ture > ^irih 
Order sCQLjr(t^ii^ 

tonic 



Tuscan 

Corinthian 

Model LAff j^iB - i^pti 

Done 



tidifices itf<SAiia(7afto'Composite 

Architectute is the art of plannmg and building 
all sorts of edifices according to the best models^ tt 
contains five orders, ike Tuscan) Dorici lonici Conn- 
tkian and Composite^ 
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Mechanics lu&^iretr^fi 

a-th 

srtL 



Construction ^iL^iljuff(B 

SjtesBTiIjn 
Machine uffj^rxL 
Engine ^^JS^lo 



Mechanics teach the nature and laws of motion^ th^ 
action and force of moving bodies, and the eons^c*' 
tion and effects of machines and engines^ 



i«h 



Agricul-) (7Arar4rdbri«>Lfi I Manage- )0^i£/( 

ture S ^Qfiffifii&i ment ^mi^CliiStliUi 
Adaptation ^fip^A-muk Soil fSi^ddupu^ 

Pursuit Qffru.frQ Production ^tmmi 

Agriculture t the most useful and innocent of att 
pursuits, is the knowledge of soils^ and their proper 
adaptation and management for the production of ioa4 
for men and animals. 



Painting Qf^ff^^^fi 
Original Q^irvCa 
Represent ^rdmS^^A 



Genius 4^CiQis& 
Fme art ^^oitmffjrtM^ 
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Paintif^ is one of the fine arts and by a knowl- 
edge of the principles of drawing, and the effects of 
cotors teaches to represent! aU sorts of objects. A 
good painter must possess an original genius. 



Sculpture 9/ifijr^/t€s>^ Image flSifl^«tlk 

Carve GfifijnlQQjiKB^A 

Sculpture is the art of carving or hewing stones and 
other hard substances into images. 
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